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fskinntr calls him the JUnking ferret ; but he is much larger, 
at leaft as fome provinces diftinguifh them, in which the pole¬ 
cat is termed a fitcbat , and the JUnking ferret a float. 

’Tis fuch another fitchew! marry, a perfum’d one: 

What do you mean by this haunting of me ? Sbakefpeare . 
The fitchat , the fulimart, and the like creatures, live upon 
the face and within the bowels of the earth. Waltons Angler. 
Fi'tful. adj. [fit and full.] Varied by paroxyfms; difor- 
dered by change of maladies. 

Duncan is in his grave; 

After life’s fitful fever he fleeps well. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
Fi'tly. adv. [from fit.] 

1. Properly; juftly; rcafonably. 

Mutinous parts 

That envied his receit, even fo moft fitly 
As you malign our fenators. Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Where a man cannot fitly play his own part, if he have not 
ia friend, he may quit the ftage. Bacon , EJfay 28. 

I cannot fitlier compare marriage than to a lottery; for, in 
both, he that ventures may fucceed, and may niifs ; and if 
he draw a prize, he hath a rich return of his venture : but 
in both lotteries there lie pretty ftore of blanks for every 
prize. Boyle. 

The whole of our duty may be expreffed mod fitly by de¬ 
parting from evil. Tillotfiris Sermons. 

An animal, in order to be moveable, muft be flexible ; and 
therefore is fitly made of feparate and fmall folid parts, replete 
with proper fluids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Commodioufly; meetly. 

To take a latitude, 

Sun or ftars are fitliejl view’d 
At their brighteft; but to conclude 
Of longitudes, what other way have we 
But to mark when, and where the dark eclipfes be. Donne. 
FPtness. n.f. [fromyf/.j 

1. Propriety; meetnefs; juftnefs; reafonablenefs. 

In things the fitnefs whereof is not of itfelf apparent, nor 
eafy to be made fufliciently manifeft unto all, yet the judg¬ 
ment of antiquity, concurring with that which is received, 
may induce them to think it not unfit. Hooker , b. v. f 7. 

The queen being abfent, ’tis a needful fitnefs 
That we adjourn this court. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

Wer’t my fitnefs 

To let thefe hands obey my boiling blood, 

They’re apt enough to diflocate and tear 

Thy flefh and bones. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 

2. Convenience; commodity; the date of being fit. 

Nor time nor place 

Did then cohere, and yet you would make both: 

They’ve made themfelves, and that their fitnefs now 
Does unmake you. Sbakefpeare’s Macb<th. 

Fi'tment. n.f. [from fit] Something adapted to a particular 
purpofe. 

Poor befeeming: ’twas a fitment for 
The purpofe I then follow’d. Sbakefpeare’s Cymbiline . 

Fi'tter. n. f [from fit.] 

1. The perfon or thing that confers fitnefs for any thing. 

Sowing the fandy gravelly land in Devonfhire and Cornwal 
with French furze-feed, they reckon a great improver of their 
land, and a fitter of it for corn. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. [from fetta , Italian : fetzen , German.] A fmall piece: as, to 

cut into fitters . Skinner. 

Fitz. n.f [Norman, from fils, a fon, Fr.] A fon. Only 
ufed in law and genealogy : as Fitzherbtrt , the fon of Herbert; 
Fitzthomas , the fon of Thomas; Fitzroy , the fon of the king. 
It is commonly ufed of illegitimate children. 

FIVE. adj. [ pip, Saxon.] Four and one; half of ten. 

And five of them were wife, and five were foolifh. Mat. 
No perfon, no incident, but muft be of ufe to carry on 
the main defign : all things elfe are like fix fingers to the 
hand, w'hen nature, which is fuperfluous in nothing, can do 
her work with five. Dryderi s Dufrefnoy. 

Five herds, five bleating flocks, his paftures fill’d ; 

His lands a hundred yoke of oxen till’d. Dr)den’s /En. 
Our Britifh youth lofe their figure by that time they are 
five and twenty. Addifon s Guardian , N u . 111. 

Fivp.le'aved Giafs . n.f. Cinquefoil; a fpecies of clover. 
Fives, n.f. 

1. A kind of play with a bow T l. 

2. A difeafe of horfes. 

His horfe fped with fpavins rayed with the yellows, paft 
cure of the fives, and ftark fpoiled with the llaggers. Sbakefp. 
To FIX. v. a. [fixer, French ; fixus , Latin.] 

1. Tomakefafl, firm, or liable. 

Hell heard the unfufFerable noife, hell faw 
Pleav’n ruining from heav’n, and would have fled 
Affrighted, but that fate had fix’d too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too faft had bound. Milt . P. L. 

2. To fettle; to eftablifli invariably. 

Brighteft feraph ! tell 
In which of all thefe orbs hath man 
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Mis fixed feat, or fixed feat hath none, 

But all thefe fhining orbs his choice to dwell! Milt. P. L. 
One loves fixed laws, and the other arbitrary power. Temple. 
When cufiomhath fixed his eating to certain ftated periods, 
his ftomach will expedt vidtuals at the ufual hour. Locke. 

3. To diredt without variation. 

Why are thine eyes fnt to the fullen earth, 

Gazing at that which feems to dim thy fight ! Sbak. II. VI. 

Thus while the Trojan prince employs his eyes, 

Fix’d on the walls with wonder and furprize. Dryden’s /En . 

4. To deprive of volatility. 

We pronounce concerning gold, that it \sfixed. 

5. To pierce; to transfix. A fenfe purely Latin. 

While from the raging fword he vainly flics, 

A bow of flee! fhall fix his trembling thighs. 

6. To withold from motion. 

To Fix. v. n. 

1. To fettle the opinion ; to determine the refolution. 

If we would be happy, we muft fix upon fome foundation 
that can never deceive us. UEjlrange. 

He made himfelf their prey, 

T’ impofe on their belief and Troy betray; 

Fix’d on his aim, and obftinately bent 
To die undaunted, or to circumvent. Dryden s /En. 

Here hope began to dawn ; refolv’d to try. 

She fix’d on this her utmoft remedy, 

Death was behind ; but hard it was to die. Dryden. _ 

In moft bodies, not propagated by feed, it is the colour we 
muft fix on, and are moft led by. Locke . 

2. To reft ; to ceafe to wander. 

Your kindnefs banifhes your fear, 

Refolv’d to fix for ever here. Waller . 

3. To lofe volatility, fo as to be malleable. 

In the midft of molten lead, when it beginneth to congeal, 
make a little dent, and put quickfilver, wrapped in a piece of 
linen, in that hole, and the quickfilver will fix and run no 
more, and endure the hammer. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 
FIXATION, n.f [French.] 

1. Stability; firmnefs; fteadinefs. 

Your fixation in matters of religion will not be more necef- 
fary for your foul’s than your kingdom’s peace. King Charks , 

2. Refidence in a certain place. 

To light, created in the firft day, God gave no proper place 
or fixation. P.aleigb’s Hiflory of the World. 

3. Confinement; forbearance of excurfion. 

They are fubjedt to errors from a narrownefs of foul, a 
fixation and confinement of thought to a few objedts. Watts. 

4. Want of volatility; deftrudlion of volatility. 

Upon the compound body three things are chiefly to be ob- 
ferved ; the colour, the fragility or pliantnefs, and the volati¬ 
lity or fixation , compared with the fimple bodies. Bacon. 

It is more difficult to make gold 1 f other metals lefs pon¬ 
derous and lefs materiate, than,^;*? versa , to make filver of lead 
or quickfilver, both which are more ponderous than filver; fo 
that they need rather a degree of fixation than any conden- 
fation. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

5. Reduction from fluidity to firmnefs. 

Salt diflolved, upon xfixation returns to its affedled cubes. 

Glanv . Scepf. c. 7. 

Fi'xedly. adv. [from fixed .] Certainly; firmly; in a man¬ 
ner fettled and eitablifhed. 

If we pretend that the diftinclion of fpecies, or forts, is 
fixedly eftabliflied by the real and fecret conftitutions of 
things. Locke. 

Fixedness, n.f. [fromyzW.] 

1. Stability; firmnefs. 

2. Want or lofs of volatility. 

Fixednefs , or a powtr to remain in the fire unconfumed, is 
an idea that always accompanies our complex idea fignified 
by the word goM. Locke. 

3. Solidity; coherence of parts. 

All matter is either fluid or folid, to comprehend all the 
middle degrees between extreme fixednefs and coherency, and 
the moft rapid inteftine motion of the particles of bodies. 

Bent by’s Sermons. 

4. Steadinefs ; fettled opinion or refolution. 

A fixednefs in religion will not give my confcience leave to 
confent to innovations. King Charles. 

Fixi'dity. n.f [from fixed.] Coherence of parts, oppofed to 
volatility. A word of Boyle. 

Bodies mingled by the fire are differing as to fixidity and 
volatility, and yet are fo combined by the firft operation of the 
fire, that itfelf does fcarce afterwards feparate them. Foyle . 
Fi'xit v. .n. f. [finite, French.] Coherence of parts, oppofed 
to volatility. 

And are not the fun and fixed ftars great earths vehemently 
hot, whofe heat is conferved by the greatnefs of the bodies, 
and the mutual aclion and reaction between them, and the 
light which they emit, and whofe parts are kept from fuming 
away, not only by their fixity , but alfo by the vaft weight and 
denfity of the atmofpheres incumbent upon them ? Newt. Opt » 

Fi'xu&E' 
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Fi'xure. n.f [from fix.] 

j. Pofitiqn. 

The f.xure of her eye hath motion in t, t - ■ 

As we were mock’d with art. Sbakefp. b inter s i ale. 

2. Stable preffure. . . 

The firm future of thy foot would give an excellent motion 

to thy gait. Shake/. Merry // ives of IVindjor. 

2. Firmnefs ; ftable ftate. 

Frights-, changes, horrours, 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of ftates . . nrr . 

Quite from their fixure. Sbakefpeare’s Troll, and Creffida. 

Fi'zgig. n.f A kind of dart or harpoon with which feamen 

ftrike fifti. . _ . c r . 

Fla's by. adj. [ flaccidus , Latin.] Soft; not firm; eafiiy 

ihaking or yielding to the touch. 

Palenefs, a weak pulfe, palpitations of the heart, pabby 
and black flefh, are fymptoms of weak fibres. Arbuthnot. 
Pulls out the rags contriv’d to prop 
Her flabby dugs, and down they drop. Swift. 

Fla'bii.e. adj. [fabdis, Latin.] Blown about by the wind; 
fubjed to be blown. DiSt. 

FLA'CCID. adj. [ flaccidus , Latin] Weak; limber; not 
ftifF; lax; not tenfe. 

The bowing and inclining the head is found in the great 
flower of the fun: the caule I take to be is, that the part 
ao-ainft which the fun beateth waxeth more faint and flaccid in 
the ftalk, and thereby lefs able to fupport the flower. Bacon. 

They whofe mufcles are weak or flaccid , are unapt to pro¬ 
nounce the letter r. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

The furgeon ought to vary the diet as he finds the fibres 
are too flaccid and produce fungufes, or as they harden and 
produce callofities. Jr but b ot on Diet. 

TxACCi'DiTY. n.f. [from flaccid.) Laxity; limbernefs; want 
of tenfion ; want of ftiftnefs. 

There is neither fluxion nor pain, but flaccidity joined with 
infenflbility. IViJ'eman’s Surgery. 

To FLAG, v n. [ flagger en, Dutch ; pleojan, Saxon, to fly.] 

j. To hang loofe without ftiftnefs or tenfion. 

Beds of cotton wool hung up between two trees, not far 
from the ground; in the which, flagging down in the middle, 
men, wives and children lie together. Abbot. 

The jades 

That drag the tragick melancholy night, 

Who with their drowfy, flow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead men’s graves. Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. 

It kefeps thofe flender aerial bodies feparated and ftretched 
out, which otherwife, by reafon of their flexiblenefs and 
weight, would flag or curl. Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 

Like a fiery meteor funk the fun. 

The promife of a ftorm; the fhifting gales 

Forfake by fits, and fill the flagging fails. Dryden. 

2. To grow fpiritlefs or dejected. 

My flagging foul flies under her own pitch, 

Like fowl in air too damp, and lags along 
As if fhe were a body in a body : 

My fenfes too are dull and ftupify’d, 

Their edge rebated: fure fome ill approaches. Dryd. D. Seb. 
The pleafures of the town begin to flag and grow languid, 
giving way daily to cruel inroads from the fpleen. Swift. 

3. To grow feeble; to lofe vigour. 

Juice'in language is fomewhat lefs than blood ; for if the 
words be but becoming and fignifying, and the fenfe gentle, 
there is juice : but where that wanteth, the language is thin* 
fi a ggi»g, poor, ftarved, fcarce covering the bone, °and fhews 
like ftones in a fack: fome men, to avoid redundancy, run 
into that; and while they ftrive to hinder ill blood or juice, 
they lofe their good. Ben. Johnfon’s Difcoveries: 

His ftomach will expeft vi&uals at the ufual hour, and grow 
peevifh if he paftes it; either fretting itfelf into a troublefomfe 
excefs, or flagging into a downright want of appetite. Locke. 

'1 here muft be a noble train of actions to preferve his fame 
in life and motion ; for, when it is once at a ftand, it naturally 
flags and languishes. . Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 256. 

If on fublimer wings of love and praife, 

My^love above the ftarry vault I raife 3 
Lur’d by fome vain conceit of pride or luft, 

*fl a &y I drop, and flutter in the duft. Arbuthnot 

He fees a fpirit hath been railed againft him, and he only 

watches till it begins to flag: he goes about watching when 
to devour us. & c .. 

To Flag. Swt f u 

I. To let fall ; to fuffer to droop. 

T ake heed, my dear, youth flies apace* 

As well as Cupid, Time is blind : 

Soon muft thofe glories of thy face 
1 he fate of vulgar beauty find : 

The thoufand loves, that arm thy potent eye, 

2 1 From ff t0P ‘ r 61 " qU,Ver ![^ their will S s ’ and die. Prior. 

Thefilfr 4 eC,eS ° f T ° la y with b ™ad ftone. 

‘ d and fioor 3re M flagged with, excellent marble. Sandys. 
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A white ftone ufed for fagging floors. IIoodunrd on Foffi.lC 
Flag. n.J. [from the verb.] 

j. A water plant with a broad bladed leaf ana yellow flower, fo 
called from its motion in the wind. 

She took an ark of bulrufhes; and laid it in the flags by the 
river’s brink Ex. ii 3. 

Can bulrufhes but by the river grow ? 

Can flags there flourifh where no waters flow. Sandy's . 

There be divers fifties that caft their fpawn on favs or 
ftones. Walton s Angler . 

Cut flag roots* and the roots of other weeds. Mo?timer> 
2. The colours or enfign of a fhip or land forces, by which 
fignals are made at fea, or regiments are diftinguifhed in the 
field. 

Thefe flags of France that are advanced here. 

Before the eye and profpe£t of your town, 

Have hither march’d to your endamagement. Sbak. K.J.hn. 
He hangs out as many flags as he deferyeth vefiels; fquare, 
if fhips; if gallics, pendants. Sandys’s Travels. 

Let him he girt 

With all the grifly legions that troop 
Under the footy flag of Acheron; 

Harpies and h)dras, or all ihe monflrous forms 
’Twixt Africa and Inde, I’ll find him out, 

And force him to reftore his purchafe back. 

Or drag him by the curls to a foul death. Milton . 

The French and Spaniard, when your flags appear, 


Forget their hatred, and confcnt to fe< 


Waller. 


The interpretation of that article about the flag is a ground 
at pleafure for opening a war. Temple . 

In either’s flag the golden ferpents bear; 

Erecting clefts alike, like volumes rear; 

And mingle friendly hiflings in the air. Dryden’s Aurengz, 

Then they, whofe mothers, frantick with their fear. 

In woods and wilds the flags of Bacchus bear, 

And lead his dances with difheveli d hair. Dryden’s JEn. „ 

3. A fpecies of ftone ufed for fmooth pavements. [ jiache$ old 
French ] 

Part of two flags ftriated, but deeper on one fide than the 

°^ ier * Woodward on Foffds. 

Flagftone will riot fplit, as date does, being found formed 
into flags, or thin plates, which are no other than fo many 

Woodward’s Met. Foffi 

Flag-broom, n.f. [from flag and broom ] A broom for 
fweeping flags or pavements, commonly made of birch-twigs* 
or of the leaves of the dwarf palm, imported from Spain. 

Flag-officer, n. fl. [flag and officer. J A commander of 2i 
fquadron. 

Her grandfather was a flag-officer. Addifon’s SpeTatoK 

Flag-ship, n.f [flag znd jbi;..] The fhip m which the 
commander of a fleet is. 

Flag-worm, n.f [flag and worm.] A grub bred in watry 
places among flags or fedge. 7 

He will in the three hot months bite at a frag- worm or 
a green gentle. Walton’s An’fler. 

Fla'gelet. n.f. [flageolet, French.] A fmall flute; a fmall 
inftrument of wind mufick. 

Play us a lefibn on your flagelet. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

Flagella'tjon, n.f. [from flagello, Latin.] The ufe of the 
fcourge. 

By Bridewell all defeend, 

As morning pray’r and flagellation end. Garth’s Difpenf. 

F LA'ggin-ess. n. f. [from flaggy.] Laxity ; limbernefs;Aant 
of tenfion, 

Fla'ggy. adj. [from, fag.] 

1. Weak; lax; limber; not ftiff; not tenfe. 

His flaggy wings, when forth he did difplay; 

Were like two fails, in which the hollow wind 

Is gather d full, and worketh fpeedy way. Fairy Duceti, b. i. 

1 hat balking in the fun thy bees may lye, 

Andreftmg there, their flaggy pinions dry. Dryden’s Virgil. 

2. Weak in talte; infipid. 6 

Graft an apple-cion upon the flock of a colewort, and it 

FUP 1'TInnf'^®rf aPple 'j •• BaC ° n ' S Nat,Jral Vbiflory. 

FLAGI riOUb. adj. [from flagitius, Latin.] Wicked; vil- 
lainous; atrocious. 

No v ill any or flagitious action was ever yet committed but 
upon a due enquiry into the caufes of it, it will he found that 
a lye was firft or laft the principal engine to effect it. South. 

J here s no working upon a flagitious and perverfe nature by 
kmdnefs and difcipline. r ,tn V 

Firft, thofe flagitious times; _/ > a/.ge. 

Pregnant with unknown crimes, 

Confpire to violate the nuptial bed. v„r. 

Perjury is a crime oF fo flagitious a nature, we AZoThe 
too careful in avoidmg every approach towards it. Addifon 

But if in noble minds fome dregs remain, J 

Not yet purg’d off, of fpleen and four difdain, 

_i charge that rage on more provoking crimes, 

Nor fear a dearth in thefe flagitious tunes. 
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Pope . 
Flagi'tiousness. 

















































































































































